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Rain 


Rain  is  memories  of  childhood 

And  Grampa  and  lightning  over  the  pond 

Seen  from  his  ample  lap  and  through  his  eyes. 

Wonderful  torrents  coming  down  and  spraying  through. 
And  crashes  of  thunder  rattling  the  screens. 

And  empty  wooden  rockers  coming  alive. 

To  move  in  the  green-smelling  breezes 
Of  a summer  thunderstorm. 

Rain  is  memories  of  childhood 

And  Miss  Strand's  Day  Camp 

And  wet  pine  needles  sticking  to  my  Keds 

As  I ran  to  the  pungent  outhouse  and  back 

And  ping-pong  and  games  in  the  big  old  bam 

With  the  musty  rugs,  coloring  books,  and  worn  out  sofas. 

Braiding  slippery  gimp  and  eating  limp  fishsticks 

And  ketchup  in  my  mashed  potatoes  for  lunch. 

Rain  is  memories  of  childhood 
And  Molly  and  me  playing  chicken 
In  the  street  up  at  our  summer  place. 

And  walking  barefoot  down  the  yellow  line. 

Daring  kids  with  a stolen  pack  of  Kents 
And  tall  bottles  of  Coke  and  bags  of  chips 
Trying  to  blow  smoke  rings  and  singing 
"99  bottles  of  beer  on  the  wall"  really  loud. 

Linda  E.  Herrera 
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David  Cardarelli 
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Maybe  You’ve  Seen  Him... 


Maybe  you've  seen  him  when  you're  in 
Boston  for  a night  of  dancing  or  dining  with 
your  friends.  You  might  feel  a bit  uneasy  or  flat- 
out  scared  at  his  unkept  appearance  and  his 
sullen  stare,  and  1 guess  1 can't  blame  you.  He 
might  be  dangerous. 

Maybe  you  walk  a little  faster  on  your  way 
to  the  theater  if  you  sense  that  he  is  meandering 
behind  you.  But  relax.  He  stops  and  leans 
against  a store-front.  He  sets  down  the  brown 
paper  sack  and  reaches  into  his  pocket  for  the 
ever-present  pack  of  Camels.  He  slowly  and 
deliberately  shakes  out  the  last  unfiltered  stick 
of  tobacco.  He  pats  each  pocket,  looking  for  a 
match,  and  finds  one.  Clenching  the  butt  in 
pursed  lips,  he  cups  his  shaky  hand  around  it 
and  expertly  lights  the  cigarette  in  spite  of  the 
gusty  wind.  And  he  savors  each  puff,  wonder- 
ing when  he'll  be  able  to  buy  another  pack. 

Maybe  you  walk  a wide  arc  around  him  on 
your  way  to  Lord  and  Taylor.  He  rests  his  thin 
bones  on  a cold,  granite  curbstone,  zipping  up 
his  flimsy,  gray  cotton  jacket  and  flipping  up  the 
frayed  collar  around  his  ears  in  a futile  attempt 
to  keep  out  the  raw  November  winds  that  whip 
around  like  little  city  cyclones.  He  looks  up  to 
survey  the  weather.  The  gathering  clouds  and 
early  darkness,  mirrored  in  his  sunken  eyes  and 
worried  face,  foretell  a long,  cold,  and  rainy 
night.  If  he  hurries,  he  might  still  get  a bed  at 
Pine  Street.  If  not,  he'll  have  to  collect  some 


newspapers  and  a cardboard  box  and  find  an 
alley  for  himself  and  his  brown  bag. 

Maybe  you  and  your  friends  look  away 
because  you  don't  want  to  see  him.  He's  dirty. 
His  hair  is  thick  with  city  grime  and  his  cheeks 
are  prickly  with  dark,  unshaved  whiskers.  His 
pants  are  ripped  and  baggy,  too  big  for  the  frail 
skeleton  that  tries  to  hold  them  up.  His  gaunt 
and  lonely  face  draws  a pitiful  but  powerful 
portrait  of  contrasts  as  you  and  your  company 
seek  out  a good  restaurant. 

But  if  you  dare  to  take  a chance,  if  you  take 
a minute  to  offer  him  a light  for  his  cigarette, 
you  might  see  a flicker  of  hope  and  you  might 
notice  that  his  eyes  are  not  so  dark.  They  are 
pale  blue.  If  you  exchange  casual  greetings,  you 
might  learn  that  his  name  is  Richard,  that  he 
loves  the  Boston  Celtics,  and  race  cars,  and  M & 
M's.  If  you  talk  a little  longer,  you  might  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  interested  in  local 
politics  and  that  he  is  intelligent,  a genius  at 
fixing  cars.  He  loves  a good  joke.  And  if  you 
really  seem  friendly,  he  will  eventually  open  the 
brown  paper  bag  to  share  its  precious  contents 
with  you.  His  face  lights  up  as  he  gently  pulls 
out... a tiny,  calico  kitten  named  Pumpkin.  He 
found  her  last  week  in  one  of  his  cold,  dark, 
alley-bedrooms  and  now  he  shares  with  her  his 
meager  morsels  of  food,  his  companionship,  and 
his  body-heat. 

You  ask  me  how  I know  all  this.  I know 
Richard  well;  he  is  my  brother. 


Merry  Beninato 
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Two  poems  by  Jenny  Rozakis 


September  Mourn 

Geese  know  nothing 
of  sophomore  slumps. 

When  the  drowse  comes, 
they  simply 
pull  themselves  up 
by  their  own  chinstraps 
and  move  on 
together. 

The  ignorant  souls, 
unfettered  by  regret 
or  the  end  of  a marriage, 
aspire — 

except  in  the  case  of  a death. 

I suspect  he'll  fly  South  alone. 

And  1 wonder  why  I can't  study. 


Lorraine  James 


Birding 

Shoulder 
to  shoulder 

we  hold  one  another — 

cupping  our  brows 
in  frozen  salutes 

to  our  spirits 
unhinged  from  the  forest 

and  scanning  the  marsh 
for  nourishment. 

All  of  us 
hungry. 
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Pit  Stop 


"What  are  you  doing?!"  my  mother  asked 
me  as  she  watched  me  struggling  into  my  coat. 

"I've  got  to  get  this  paper  in,  that  means  I 
have  to  drive  to  school,"  I snapped. 

I could  see  she  wasn't  happy  about  the  idea 
of  me  going  out  with  a temperature  of  101°,  but 
she  knew  better  than  to  try  and  dissuade  me.  I 
was  obviously  in  no  mood  for  discussions  as  I 
yanked  on  my  boots. 

The  snow  crunched  as  I guided  myself 
down  the  hand-rail,  and  negotiated  the  slick 
stairs  with  my  precious  paper  tucked  under  one 
arm.  I slid  halfway  down  the  driveway  until  I 
stopped  myself  on  my  car's  hood.  I groped  my 
way  along  the  side  of  the  car.  The  door  opened 
just  enough  against  the  snow  for  me  to  squeeze 
in.  I turned  the  key  in  the  ignition. 

"Whhrirrirrirr...irrriirrr..."  Oh,  come  on! 

I hate  my  car.  It's  a four  wheel  drive  Toyota 
wagon  hatchback  or  whatever  they're  calling 
them  now.  It's  rusted,  and  full  of  garbage  half 
the  time.  The  noises  it  makes  keep  me  on  edge.  I 
just  can't  relax  in  that  car.  I suppose  my  loathing 
for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Craig 
bought  it  for  me. 

I turned  the  key  in  the  ignition  again. 

Whirr. . .irr. . .irruurnmruniinRRUlJMMuumurnm. . . 
The  engine  finally  turned  over.  The  headlights 
illuminated  the  heavily  falling  snow.  I coaxed 
the  old  thing  through  a series  of  near  stall  outs. 
Shift,  the  nose  dips  as  it  starts  to  die,  neutral, 
more  gas,  shift,  I think  we're  going  to  make  it 
now... oh  no,  wait,  it  chugs  a little  harder... Yes!  I 
shifted  into  four  wheel  drive  to  get  a better 
purchase  on  the  slick  roads. 

On  495  at  seventy  miles  an  hour,  I realized  I 
was  still  in  four  wheel  drive.  Craig  had  warned 
me  that  driving  faster  than  thirty-five  in  that 
gear  could  ruin  the  car.  Damn!  I shifted  back  to 
normal  and  prayed  everything  would  be  okay. 

I pulled  into  the  school's  parking  lot, 
slopped  through  the  muck  to  the  door,  and 
made  my  way  to  the  classroom.  Mr.  Giordano 
was  at  his  desk  rifling  through  his  notes. 

"Mr.  Giordano,  here's  my  paper.  I can't  stay 
for  class  today,  I feel  awful." 

From  the  way  he  backed  up  and  gingerly 
accepted  my  possibly  contaminated  paper,  it 
was  obvious  I looked  as  bad  as  I felt. 

"I  hope  you  feel  better,"  he  said  as  he 
watched  me  follow  the  snail  trail  of  slush  back 
out  to  the  hall. 


Sloshing  back  through  the  wet  snow  I felt 
the  water  seeping  into  my  boots.  There  was 
nothing  I could  do  to  stop  it,  and  that  pissed  me 
off. 

As  I was  careening  down  the  highway,  the 
car  started  losing  speed.  I stepped  on  the  gas  but 
instead  of  the  speedometer  needle,  it  was  the 
temperature  gauge  which  rose.  I continued  to 
pump  the  gas,  although  some  rational  part  of 
me  knew  that  this  was  futile.  I thought  about  my 
horrible  lapse  with  the  four  wheel  drive,  and  I 
knew  that  more  gas  would  not  solve  my  prob- 
lem. 

Banging  on  my  steering  wheel  with  a few 
choice  expletives  known  only  to  myself  and  a 
few  unsavory  truck  drivers  brought  only  a 
painfully  racking  coughing  spasm.  I popped  the 
hood  and  got  out  of  the  car  to  assess  the  situa- 
tion. Staring  blankly  at  the  engine,  I noticed 
there  were  a number  of  things  I could  identify; 
the  battery,  wiper  fluid,  oil  dip  stick,  oil  cap, 
carburetor  (or  was  it  the  air  filter?)  I dropped 
the  hood.  I wouldn't  know  what  was  wrong 
with  the  thing  if  someone  showed  me.  The 
bottom  line  was  that  I was  trapped  between  a 
five  foot  snow  bank  and  the  onrush  of  traffic.  Of 
course  it  also  meant  that  Craig's  prophecy  about 
the  dire  consequences  of  mixing  four  wheel 
drive  and  high  speeds  was  right  on  the  money.  I 
suspected  it  was  more  a curse  than  prophecy. 

wvvvvRRRROOoMMmmmm...The  world 
was  passing  me  by  like  some  bat  out  of  hell.  I 
leaned  against  the  car  and  watched  the  head- 
lights bearing  down  on  me  from  out  of  the 
abyss.  Who  were  those  people  in  their  cars? 

Well,  of  course,  they  were  thieves,  perverts, 
sickos,  serial  killers,  rapists  and  mass  murderers. 
That  explained  why  I was  relieved  none  of  them 
stopped  to  "help"  me.  It  crossed  my  mind  that  I 
usually  had  the  same  notion  of  people  broken 
down  on  the  road. 

I could  see  lights  of  houses  through  the 
woods,  it  was  clear  what  I had  to  do.  I scaled  the 
snow  bank,  forded  a snow  concealed  stream, 
climbed  a chain  link  fence,  trudged  through  the 
woods  tripping  over  buried  trees,  branches  and 
vines,  before  I finally  emerged  from  a bush  onto 
a charming  street  with  sweet  little  houses. 

"AUNTIE  PAULINE'S"  was  stenciled  over 
the  door  of  the  closest  tiny  white  cottage.  The 
yard  lights  shown  on  a multitude  of  full  bird 
feeders.  I stumbled  up  the  carefully  shoveled 
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walkway.  The  cars  were  there,  the  lights  were 
on,  and  1 could  hear  her  TV.  1 rang  the  bell.  1 
waited.  1 knocked  on  the  door  but  the  only 
response  1 got  was  the  slow  decrease  in  volume 
on  her  television  set,  as  if  maybe  1 hadn't  noticed 
it.  "My  car  broke  down,  may  1 please  use  your 
phone?... PLEASE?!"  The  lights  went  out.  1 
could  feel  tears  welling  up.  1 thought  as  1 
plodded  onto  the  next  house,  "Do  1 look  like  1 
want  to  chop  old  Auntie  Pauline  into  kibbles 
and  bits?"  1 shot  an  angry  glare  back  at  the 
idyllic  scene  and  decided  it  might  not  be  a bad 
idea  at  that. 

The  lights  were  off,  nobody  home,  the  lights 
were  on  but  the  inhabitants  refused  to  come  to 
the  door... this  continued  until  1 found  a house 
with  a Schnauzer  on  a running  line  outside.  The 
small  dog  barked  fearsomely  as  1 approached.  1 
believe  it  was  the  owner's  fear  that  1 might  harm 
her  dog  that  brought  her  to  the  door.  1 pleaded 


with  her  to  use  her  phone,  but  she  left  me  out  in 
the  cold  until  her  neighbor,  "Buzz,"  could  come 
over  to  escort  me  in.  Phone  in  hand,  1 called  my 
Dad. 

1 gave  Dad  a tearful  account  of  what  had 
transpired.  He  said  he'd  call  the  tow  truck,  to  sit 
tight,  and  he'd  come  pick  me  up.  "Buzz" 
gallantly  offered  to  give  me  a ride  to  my  car.  As 
unhappy  as  1 was  to  be  leaving  a relatively 
warm  place  1 was  thankful  that  1 would  be 
spared  a return  trip  through  the  hell  I'd  just 
traversed.  "Buzz"  let  me  off  at  my  car  and  drove 
away.  It's  tough  to  feel  a lot  of  gratitude  towards 
such  a reluctant  hero. 

Throughout  the  whole  ordeal  the  thing  with 
Craig  kept  seeping  into  my  mind  like  the  water 
freezing  in  my  boot.  Cold  feet  gave  me  vertigo. 
There  was  nothing  1 could  do  to  stop  it,  and  that 
pissed  me  off. 


David  Downey 
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I was  standing  on  the  side  of  the  highway 
with  all  the  cars  rushing  by  me,  their  passing 
making  the  cold  wind  even  more  bitter.  My 
frozen,  crusty  mittens  did  little  to  assuage  my 
frustration,  tears,  fears,  or  snotty  nose.  The  lights 
speeding  out  of  the  darkness  held  no  promise. 
The  whole  situation  pinpointed  for  me  how  the 
world  has  become  unknowable  and  unreach- 
able. 1 retreated  to  the  sanctity  of  my  automobile 
for  further  reflection. 

vvvRRRROOoMMmm...  Phan  tom  cars  plague 
my  dreams.  They  are  cars  filled  with  promises. 
The  Mercedes  passes  me  with  its  promise  of 
diamonds,  houses  and  fabulous  parties.  1 stare 
into  its  dimming  rear  lights  muttering  a defen- 
sive mantra,  "Alcoholism,  Hypertension,  Tax 
Evasion,  and  Horrible  Psychosis."  The  Land 
Cruiser  passes  with  its  promise  of  big  dogs, 
mountain  passes,  and  secluded  hikes  with  loved 
ones.  "Yuppie  scum,"  this  retort  is  halfhearted  at 
best.  Tm  a sucker  for  a Land  Cruiser. 

Metaphysically  speaking,  1 once  threw 
myself  into  the  path  of  an  oncoming  Land 
Cruiser.  1 mean  I once  believed  1 would  live  that 
dream,  share  that  life  with  Craig.  He  drove  an 
Acura  Legend.  Different  car,  similar  fantasy. 

Still,  it  hit  me  like  a ton  of  bricks.  Everything 
should  have  been... could  have  been  if  it  wasn't 
all  a mistake.  The  whole  accident  felt  like  a fairy 
tale  for  a while,  beautiful  hikes  in  the  woods,  the 
smell  of  wet  moss  and  the  babble  of  rushing 
streams  straining  to  break  the  bounds  of  their 
stone  beds.  Happy  couple  talk  of  a bright  future. 
When  he  picked  out  that  old  Toyota  for  me,  1 
thought  it  was  the  most  beautiful  car  on  the 
planet.  Never  trust  a used  car  salesman.  1 sent 
him  money  for  the  car  and  packed  up  and  left  to 
start  a new  life,  a real  life,  leaving  behind  my 
"Waiting  for  Godot"  period. 

1 am  still  shocked  by  the  fact  that  real  life 
never  happened.  We'd  talked  about  everything. 
Td  move  there,  we'd  move  to  a new  apartment 
that  we'd  search  for  together.  We'd  get  married, 
have  kids.  What  could  be  more  real? 

1 look  at  it  this  way.  1 thought  that  little 
Toyota  was  beautiful  because  it  represented  our 
first  step  towards  our  life  together,  our  own 
warm  secure  comer  of  the  world  like  Aunt 
Pauline's.  Craig's  Acura  represented  something 
he  found  attractive  but  what  it  had  to  do  with  us 
was  not  very  pretty. 

One  night  on  his  way  home  from  the  office, 
he  hit  a deer  that  froze  in  his  headlights.  The 
Acura  needed  a new  wheel  section.  The  insur- 


ance paid  for  the  repair,  but  in  his  eyes  the  car 
was  never  the  same  again.  It  wasn't  perfect,  and 
eventually  he  traded  it  in  for  an  untainted 
dream. 

I'm  not  sure  what  dents  and  pings  he  saw  in 
me,  but  after  not  a very  long  time  it  became  clear 
that  he'd  forgotten  all  about  our  plans.  Yle  never 
did  search  together  for  that  apartment,  we  never 
did  any  of  those  things  we  talked  about.  Worse 
than  forgotten,  he  denied  our  aspirations.  Peel- 
ing cold,  misused,  bruised  andashamed  1 grab- 
bed that  sucky  old  Toyota,  four  wheel  drive 
wagon /hatchback  and  drove  home,  alone, 
wondering  at  the  Legend  in  which  I'd  so  fool- 
ishly believed. 

If  1 hadn't  been  so  wrapped  up  in  my  own 
misery  on  my  way  back  from  Pittsburgh,  1 might 
have  noticed  some  of  the  people  broken  down 
by  the  side  of  the  road  for  who  they  were.  Not 
thieves,  not  murderers,  not  yet... just  poor 
schmucks  like  myself  leveled  by  phantom 
Mercedes,  Land  Cmisers  or  worse.  The  lucky 
ones  make  their  slow  hesitant  retreats  in  second 
and  third  hand  old  heaps  like  mine.  Others 
walk,  or  crawl,  but  some  never  get  up  again. 

In  a way  1 realize  I'm  too  hard  on  the  poor 
Toyota.  Until  that  moment  on  the  highway  it 
had  never  let  me  down.  It  took  me  from  the 
clutches  of  a dismal  fate  to... well,  at  least  it 
delivered  me  from  the  grip  of  that  particular 
fate.  So  why  do  1 continue  to  resent  the  old 
clunker?  Why  don't  1 look  after  it  and  worry 
when  it  makes  those  distressing  noises? 

A pair  of  headlights  pulled  out  of  the  pack.  1 
saw  them  creep  up  in  the  rear  view  mirror,  1 
figured  it  was  Dad  but  I locked  the  doors  just  in 
case.  The  flashlight  bobbed  forward  out  of  the 
dark  and  1 heard  a familiar  voice  saying,  "Pop 
the  hood,  let's  take  a look." 

1 pulled  the  hood  release,  unlocked  the  door, 
and  went  around  to  look  at  the  engine  with  my 
Dad.  Since  the  car  had  over  heated,  he  was 
taking  the  cap  off  the  radiator,  wondering  if 
there  was  anything  in  there. 

"So  what  happened?"  he  asked  me. 

"It  just  stopped."  I didn't  mention  that  I'd 
been  driving  it  at  seventy  in  four  wheel  drive. 

"Hmmh,"  he  said  in  acknowledgment. 
"There's  nothing  in  the  radiator.  Must  be  a 
break  in  the  cooling  system  somewhere."  He 
dropped  the  hood,  and  walked  towards  his  car. 

This  vehicle  is  a real  piece  of  work.  It's  a 
1979  Oldsmobile  "Caprice  Classic."  It  has  a two 
tone  black  on  top,  silver  on  the  bottom  paint  job. 
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Brian  Lucey 
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which  is  hardly  noticeable  compared  to  the 
amount  of  rust  covering  the  car.  I pulled  the 
piles  of  junk  from  the  front  seat  and  deposited 
them  on  top  of  the  larger  piles  of  jimk  in  the 
back  seat,  and  slid  into  the  warm  car.  I would  be 
embarrassed  to  own  it,  but  I'd  never  tell  Dad 
that,  he's  pretty  fierce  about  the  car.  Mom 
bought  it  for  him  as  a present  when  it  was  brand 
new. 

I thought  of  telling  Dad  about  what  was  on 
my  mind,  about  what  an  idiot  Craig  was  and 
how  could  I have  ever  thought  he  was  anything. 
I wanted  Dad  to  tell  me  why  it  happened,  and 
why  I couldn't  stop  it.  I wanted  to  tirade  against 
the  horrors  of  our  "Disposable  American 
Society,"  but  I didn't. 

"Paul,  our  mechanic,  should  be  here  with 
the  tow  truck  soon,"  said  Dad. 

"Do  you  think  he  can  fix  it?" 

"I  don't  know,  " he  said,  cranking  the  heater 
up  a little  higher.  "It  doesn't  sound  good,  but  he 
can  probably  do  something." 

My  dad  doesn't  say  much.  He's  never  very 
impressed  with  my  ranting  and  raving,  which  is 
why  I don't  tend  to  do  much  of  it  around  him. 
When  he  looks  under  the  hood,  he  generally 
knows  what's  wrong  and  what  to  do  about  it. 
He's  never  wanted  a Mercedes  or  a Land 
Cruiser.  He  just  wants  to  hold  onto  the  car  he's 
got.  It's  rusted  and  full  of  garbage  half  the  time, 
but  it's  a good  car  and  it's  worth  the  time  and 
effort.  Wish  I could  find  a car  like  that. 

Nancy  Karp 


Ellen  DeRosa 
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Para  Chea 
Tu 

Eres  sol  y agua, 
dios  de  diosas, 
naturaleza... 

Razon  de  la  existencia. 

Fuiste  tu  aquel  lucero 

que  lleno  de  resplandor  mis  ojos  ciegos. 

Y anduve  contigo  cada  orbita 
asido  al  pedestal  de  tu  gran  cruz. 

Detras  de  cada  paso 
un  calvario  dejabas  en  estrofas, 
y todas  las  guitarras  aplacaron 
cuando  se  apago  la  voz  de  tus  alondras. 

Hoy  eres  sol  y agua, 
labradora  de  mi  Olimpo  inexplorado, 
donde  percibo  tus  voces  triunfadoras 
surgir  de  entre  las  piedras, 
seguida  por  un  coro  de  gorriones 
que  acarida  el  color  de  tus  auroras. 

Eres  sol  y agua... 

Dios  de  diosas... 

Mi  creadora. 

Poe  Mario 
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f)pril  Landis 


Kathleen  Movnihan 
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Massabesic 


The  blue  ribbon  of  water  that  forms 
between  the  newly  bom  ice,  that  shim- 
mers and  unfurls  before  me,  holds  many 
secrets  locked  away  beneath  its  surface. 
How  could  this  be?  She  is  so  pure  and 
peaceful  and  so  unmistakingly  open  as 
she  sits  within  her  boundaries.  Only  to 
be  tainted  by  the  activities  of  summer. 

Now,  however,  she  sleeps  beneath 
the  thinly  spread  ice,  only  to  awaken 
where  there  is  none.  A passer-by,  who 
silently  heralds  the  glory  of  the  sleeping 
giant,  stops  and  pauses  to  think  about 
his  time  here. 

Soon  the  ice  will  be  gone,  withdraw- 
ing into  the  body  of  the  silver  blue 
liquid.  But  until  then,  it  will,  like  a gentle 
whisper,  blanket  her  from  touch.  The 
majestic  pines  that  surround  her  stand 
guard  faithfully  so  she  may  sleep  in 
winter's  peace,  until  she  awakens  in  the 
Spring. 

Thomas  Lynch 


Todd  Lamond 
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Pale  Soup 


The  three  moons  of  Kolta  shone  brightly 
over  the  tops  of  the  lag  trees  as  Taalo  trudged 
slowly  down  the  path  towards  home.  Mother 
would  be  wondering  where  he  had  been  for  the 
last  two  hours.  He  hadn't  meant  to  be  so  late  but 
when  Poola  asked  him  to  walk  her  home  after 
the  festival  he  couldn't  tell  her  no.  After  all  he 
was  fifteen  now,  almost  the  age  of  a warrior  and 
was  soon  to  be  apprenticed  to  the  great  Sage.  He 
had  a right  to  a life  of  his  own  without  being  at 
his  mother's  beck  and  call,  didn't  he?  Only 
babes  and  toddlkins  had  to  account  for  every 
moment  away  from  the  hearth. 

Poola  was  a beautiful  maiden  and  her  father 
was  a powerful  warrior  on  the  high  council.  His 
mother  should  be  pleased  that  the  girl  had 
sought  out  his  company  above  the  other 
younglings.  The  festival  had  been  exciting  with 
her  at  his  side.  They  had  ridden  on  the  great 
flying  wheel  together,  holding  hands  as  they 
spun  faster  and  faster  up  to  the  top  of  the  pole 
and  then  back  down  again  over  and  over.  They 
had  sat  down  on  the  soft  grass  together  to  keep 
from  falling  down  when  at  last  the  wheel  had 
stopped  to  change  riders.  Poola  had  smiled 
broadly  at  him  all  evening  making  his  insides 
chum  in  a way  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
spinning  of  the  wheel  or  the  fact  that  he'd 
missed  his  sundown  meal  and  eaten  four  of  the 
sweet  sticky  white  ghost  cakes,  bought  for  a few 
coins,  from  the  old  Magic  Woman's  basket. 

He  had  felt  like  Poda  had  given  him  a great 
gift  when  she  asked  him  to  walk  her  to  her 
father's  house  near  the  very  center  of  the  village. 
He  could  still  feel  the  warmth  of  the  place  on  his 
cheek  where  her  lips  had  brushed  softly  against 
it  as  she  bid  him  good  night.  He  hummed  one  of 
the  warrior  songs  softly  to  himself  as  he  strode 
down  the  moonlit  path. 

His  destination  lay  on  the  east  edge  of  the 
village  near  the  river.  His  mother  was  the 
widow  of  Faal  the  Wise  who  for  many  years  had 
kept  the  history  of  the  village  and  told  the  laws 
in  the  council.  He  had  fallen  victim  to  the  Great 
Sickness  which  had  come  to  the  village  every 
fifty  years  for  as  long  as  anyone  knew  about. 
Faal  had  warned  them  that  the  history  foretold 
that  it  was  coming  but  the  warning  had  not 
prevented  many  deaths,  including  his  own. 
Taalo  remembered  how  the  whole  village  had 
been  in  mourning  after  the  sickness  had  passed. 
There  had  been  deaths  in  almost  every  house- 


hold. Many  old  folks,  several  babes  and  a few 
warriors  had  succumbed  to  the  awful  fever 
before  it  was  done. 

His  mother  had  not  wept  like  most  of  the 
other  village  women.  She  had  looked  him 
straight  in  the  eye  and  said,  "Your  father  has 
gone  to  the  Land  of  the  Third  Moon.  He  told  us 
not  to  be  sad  but  to  rejoice  that  he  has  passed  on 
to  the  other  life  where  he  will  wait  for  us." 

"Now  1 am  the  man  of  the  house.  Mother," 
he  had  said  to  her  choking  back  the  tears  that 
wanted  to  spill  from  his  big  green  eyes.  That  had 
been  three  years  ago  and  every  year  until  now 
he  and  his  mother  had  attended  the  Festival  of 
the  Third  Moon  together,  eaten  the  ghost  cakes 
side  by  side  and  talked  of  his  father. 

This  year  his  mother  had  told  him  that  he 
must  go  without  her.  She  sat  on  the  small 
wooden  stool  by  the  hearth,  staring  into  the  fire. 

"Soon,  I will  join  your  father  but  for  now  1 
must  stay  by  the  fire  and  warm  myself.  The  cold 
air  of  the  autumn  seeps  into  my  bones  and  I am 
too  stiff  to  walk  the  long  road  to  the  festival 
grounds.  Bring  me  back  a ghost  cake  to  eat  in 
memory  of  those  who  have  gone  ahead  of  me  to 
the  Land  of  the  Third  Moon.  1 will  make  some 
pale  soup  to  warm  you  when  you  return." 

"Thank  you.  Mother.  I will  ask  the  old 
Magic  Woman  to  give  me  her  biggest  and  best 
ghost  cake  to  bring  home  to  you." 

The  cake  was  wrapped  in  lag  leaves  and 
tucked  deep  in  his  hip  pouch  where  it  was  safe. 
She  would  be  happy  when  she  saw  what  a large 
one  it  was. 

He  continued  to  hum  the  warrior  song.  He 
was  almost  home  and  he  quickened  his  steps 
anticipating  his  mother's  fragrant,  hot,  pale 
soup.  It  was  a special  recipe  that  had  been 
passed  down  through  the  generations  from  his 
father's  mother  to  his  own.  He  wondered  if 
Poola  might  be  the  next  woman  to  learn  the 
secret  of  its  milky  pimgent  flavor.  He  smiled  at 
the  thought  of  a hearth  with  the  lovely  Poola 
waiting  for  him  stirring  a kettle  of  fragrant  soup. 

He  reached  the  door  of  the  small  house  by 
the  river.  It  was  strangely  quiet.  He  opened  the 
door. 

"Mother,  Mother,  I am  home  at  last  and  I 
have  brought  you  the  best  ghost  cake  from  the 
festival." 

Silence  greeted  him.  He  noticed  that  the  fire 
was  only  a smoldering  bed  of  coals.  The  great 
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iron  pot  hung  over  it  with  the  lid  on  tight.  He 
did  not  see  his  mother.  The  little  wooden  stool 
was  empty. 

"Mother,  where  are  you?"  he  called  loudly. 

His  voice  bounced  back  at  him  from  the 
whitewashed  walls.  Suddenly  he  knew.  He 
understood  why  he  had  gone  to  the  festival 
alone.  He  knew  before  he  pushed  back  the  blue 
woven  curtain  what  he  would  see.  He  stepped 
into  the  sleeping  room  and  looked  down  at  his 
mother.  She  looked  as  though  she  was  merely 
resting  but  he  knew  she  had  joined  her  beloved 
Faal.  She  was  smiling. 

He  put  his  hand  to  the  spot  on  his  cheek 
where  Poola's  lips  had  seared  his  skin.  He 


straightened  himself  and  looked  out  at  the  three 
moons  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  brushed  his 
hands  across  his  eyes  and  moved  back  into  the 
hearth  room.  He  carefully  took  the  ghost  cake 
from  his  pouch  and  placed  it  on  the  scrubbed 
wooden  table.  It  was  large  enough  for  him  to 
share  with  Poola  at  the  burial  ceremony. 

He  picked  up  his  father's  battle  sword  from 
its  place  of  honor  on  the  mantle  and  thrust  it 
into  his  belt.  It  was  time  to  go. 

As  he  walked  out  through  the  door  he 
looked  back  at  the  hearth  sadly.  The  kettle  was 
still  warming  over  the  coals.  That  was  the  last  of 
the  pale  soup.  Now  Poola  would  never  learn  the 
secret. 


Linda  E.  Herrera 

from  "Three  Moons  of  Kolta 


Elena  Floudaras 
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What  Happened? 


Usually  the  drive  was  pleasant,  no  traffic,  no 
cops,  just  trees,  a few  lonely  cows  chewing  their 
cuds  and  watching  me  pass  by.  But  something 
that  morning  made  it  different.  I could  feel  it, 
but  I didn't  know  what,  just  a premonition  that 
this  day  would  not  be  like  any  other. 

It's  not  like  my  teeth  fell  out  when  I brushed 
them,  or  I stabbed  myself  with  my  fork  eating 
my  pancakes,  but  things  were  different. 

I left  at  my  usual  time,  just  before  6 a.m.  It 
was  still  dark  then,  but  it  would  be  light  when  I 
reached  work  at  7. 1 always  listen  to  the  news  at 
6,  always.  John  Salter  comes  on  at  6,  my  car 
radio  tuned  to  105.5,  always.  It  is  "Gooood 
Morning  out  there.  It's  6 o'clock.  Here's  the 
news." 

I know  I listened.  There  was  news  for  me, 
the  Celtics  won,  the  Bruins  lost,  snow  tonight. 

It  seemed  to  happen  when  I crossed  the 
river.  There  was  lots  of  fog  that  morning,  down 
in  the  valley.  Not  an  evil  fog,  like  in  the  movies, 
just  a fog.  When  I came  out  the  other  side  and 
started  to  climb  the  hill,  the  sun  was  shining.  I 
had  a sharp  headache. 

John  Salter's  voice  startled  me.  "Gooood 
Morning  out  there.  It's  11  o'clock  and  here's  the 
news." 

For  some  reason  it  didn't  really  bother  me.  I 
knew  it  would  be  something.  I just  didn't  know 
what.  So  now  the  problem  became  different. 
How  do  I get  these  four  hours  back?  They 
became  very  important  to  me.  I just  couldn't  tell 


my  boss  that  I got  lost  in  a fog;  I had  used  that 
one  before.  To  calm  myself  I stopped  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  where  I get  my  coffee,  always.  Mary 
was  behind  the  counter  and  she  got  on  me  for 
being  late  and  was  she  worth  it  or  did  I tie  one 
on.  The  clock  said  11:13.  Her  face  must  have 
dropped  when  I headed  back  down  the  hill. 

I had  nowhere  else  to  go.  That's  where  it 
started,  I thought,  so  I had  to  go  back.  The  fog 
was  still  there  on  the  river,  but  it  shouldn't  have 
been.  The  sun  was  out  and  it  should  have  burnt 
away.  I saw  cars  coming  up  the  hill  towards  me 
out  of  it.  Did  it  affect  them  too?  No,  Mary  came 
from  my  side  of  the  river.  So  it  was  just  me. 

What  did  I do,  who  was  I to  have  special 
treatment?  Time  to  find  out. 

So  I drove  down  into  the  fog  to  the  bridge.  I 
even  opened  my  windows  to  let  it  in. 

I guess  that  was  my  mistake;  I'll  never 
know.  When  I got  asked  afterwards,  they  just 
shrugged  and  said  they  were  not  perfect.  They 
had  a smile  when  they  said  that.  I suppose  the 
open  windows  let  the  water  in,  what's  the 
difference? 

The  radio  was  still  playing  and  the  last  thing 
I remember  was  the  voice  of  John  Salter,  "Spe- 
cial Bulletin,  just  in,  it's  6:27.  There's  been  an 
accident  on  the  bridge  over  the  river  on  Route 
13.  A car  has  plunged  over  the  guard  rail.  More 
to  follow." 

At  least  my  headache  is  gone.  They  don't 
have  them  here. 

George  Chase 
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Carlos  Guzman 
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Where  (vcz  Radishes? 


"It's  only  a cold.  It's  nuttin!  Get  outta  he-ah! 
Take  my  keys  and  drive  your  mudda  home." 

Jim  had  a way  of  taking  charge  without  really 
knowing  what  he  was  in  charge  of.  But  pneumo- 
nia is  not  a cold  and  these  words,  uttered  from  a 
hospital  bed  were,  in  fact,  the  last  words  spoken 
to  his  wife  and  son.  He  pretty  much  lived  his  life 
in  this  manner,  shooting  from  the  hip  without 
having  a firm  grip  on  the  gun  or  the  target.  Not 
much  of  a virtue,  granted,  but  I truly  admired 
his  devotion  to  the  betterment  of  his  own  life 
and  the  extent  to  which  he  consistently  pro- 
tected his  family. 

Jim  was  my  father-in-law.  He  was  the  third 
of  nine  children  of  immigrant  Greeks.  He  was 
raised  in  a three  room  apartment  in  the  Bronx, 
New  York  City.  When  his  country  was  going 
through  The  Great  Depression,  he  was  getting 
his  hand  broken  trying  to  steal  a scrap  of  meat 
off  his  father's  plate.  He  was  hungry,  angry  and 
the  sum  total  of  his  school  years  never  reached 
double-digits. 

His  existence  became  one  of  street  fighting 
while  more  fortunate  boys  were  playing  stick 
ball  in  the  schoolyards.  One  way  or  another, 
boys  learn  the  concept  of  thrust  and  conquer. 
Sometimes  they  learn  it  by  playing  sports  and 
sometimes  it's  a matter  of  life  and  death  in  the 
streets.  By  the  age  of  ten  Jim  knew  some  things 
about  hardship.  He  didn't  like  the  way  it  felt,  he 
could  conquer  it  and  keep  it  at  bay  with  vio- 
lence, and  he  would  never  again  allow  it  to 
overcome  him. 

He  became  a soldier,  a Spartan.  He  waged 
an  obsessive  war  against  his  own  oppressed 
youth.  This  war  permeated  the  maimer  with 
which  he  later  reared  his  offspring.  His  out- 
bursts were  the  bane  of  their  adolescent  years. 
"Whataya,  some  kinda  lowlife?"  bellowed 
throughout  the  house  as  the  baseball  bat  landed 
on  his  eldest's  backside. 

Young  Jim's  reputation  for  fighting  made 
him  a little  money  and  a big  man.  He  quit 
drinking  after  he  nearly  killed  a guy  for  picking 
on  one  of  his  friends.  Society  threatened  to 
punish  the  brute  it  had  created.  There  was  a 
chance  he  would  go  to  jail.  His  mother  pleaded 
with  the  judge  to  be  lenient  and  he  was  back  on 


the  street.  He  had  been  deemed  salvageable.  His 
sisters  flourished  under  his  protection.  He  loved 
his  family.  He  was  more  devoted  than  ever  to 
protecting  and  honoring  them. 

Jim  did  what  many  tough  guys  do  when 
they  grow  up  and  have  families  of  their  own.  He 
became  a cop.  He  pounded  a beat  in  Harlem.  He 
earned  a badge  and  a wage  splitting  men's 
heads  open  with  a stick.  In  his  mind,  he  was 
upholding  the  law  and  keeping  the  streets  safe 
from  the  scum  of  the  earth.  He  felt  justified  and 
vindicated.  After  all,  the  people  he  pinched  were 
hookers  and  drunks,  schizos  and  pimps.  They 
were  child  molesters,  junkies  and  queers.  He 
slipped  on  bloodied  floors  and  shook  vomit  off 
his  overcoat.  By  day  Jim  looked  up  at  the 
manholes  on  Lenox  Avenue  from  amongst  the 
rats  in  the  sewers.  By  night  he  burned  the  stench 
from  his  nostrils  with  cigar  smoke  and  took  his 
wife  dancing  in  the  city.  When  he  was  with  her, 
the  manholes  were  securely  imbedded  in  the 
pavement.  These  leaded  disks  were  all  that  kept 
the  rats  away  from  Jim  and  his  life.  He  lived  in 
terror  of  the  manhole  covers  tilting  and  his 
family  slipping  downward  into  a world  of  filth, 
darkness  and  disease.  Flip  the  dime  and  watch  it 
twirl.  Stomp  on  it.  Keep  the  lid  on. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  the  lid  on  he  once  said  to 
me,  "Why  do  you  want  to  see  Barfly?  It's  about 
BUMS,  for  Pete's  sake."  He  refused  to  watch  a 
television  show  or  a movie  depicting  derelicts  or 
violence.  This  aversion  to  despair  and  pain 
betrayed  him  because  it  exposed  him  as  an 
injured  man.  He  was  still  suffering  from  those 
early  hungry  years  which  were  so  full  of  hatred. 
He  uneasily  sensed  the  shifting  of  the  manhole 
cover  and  that  he  might  be  one  of  the  rats. 

It  was  voting  day  in  the  25th  Precinct.  "Hey 
you!  Yeah,  you.  Buddy.  You  gonna  vote?  HA 
HA!" 

With  astonishing  awareness,  the  poor  drunk 
rephed,  "Hey  man,  whe'l  I radishes,  offisuh?" 
This  was  lost-souleze  for  "Where  do  I register. 
Officer?'  Over  the  next  forty  years  "where  are 
radishes"  became  the  family  code  word  for  "I 
beat  it  back,  it  can't  touch  us,  we're  safe."  It 
unified  the  family  against  God  knows  what.  It 
was  the  punchline  to  many  unrelated  jokes. 
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Grandchildren  giggled  when  PaPou  said  these 
magical  words.  In  times  of  frustration  I've 
caught  myself  grumbling,  "Where  ARE  rad- 
ishes?" intimating  I'm  as  confused  as  the  drunk. 
My  husband's  eyes  twinkle  when  he  says  it.  It 
was  not  unusual  to  hear  two  uncles  greet  each 
other  with  this  call,  all  thanks  to  Jim. 

Much  later  in  his  life  we  rescued  a mite- 
infested,  window-stunned  bird  from  the  sights 
of  a neighborhood  cat.  Although  he  was  sick, 
Jim  insisted  on  driving  me  to  the  Long  Island 
Bird  Sanctuary  where  I launched  the  frightened 


bird  skyward.  "You  lucky  boid,  you!"  he  said 
wistfully,  clearing  his  throat.  We  stood  together 
motionlessly.  As  if  scar  tissue  could  be  washed 
off  with  tears,  the  depths  of  his  battle  wounds 
exposed  themselves. 

Alone  that  night  in  the  hospital  Jim  met 
Disease,  the  great  leveler.  The  manhole  cover 
shifted  and  he  slipped  back  into  the  darkness  of 
the  other  side.  After  a lifetime  of  surviving 
hardship,  protecting  his  family  and  out-battling 
the  encroaching  familiarity  of  pain  and  slavery, 
the  Spartan  laid  down  his  sword  and  rested. 


Jenny  Rozakis 


Kathleen  Moynihan 
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Hide  and  Seek 


Two  days  ago,  a teacher  asked  me  who  I 
was.  I've  been  thinking  about  that,  and  I am  not 
who  you  think  I am. 

You  look  at  me  and  see  shabby  shoes  and  a 
coat  that  surely  belonged  to  another  before  it 
belonged  to  me. 

You  see  me  trudging  through  the  snow  and 
slush  of  the  wintry  streets  and  spray  me  with 
your  speeding  wheels  as  you  hurry  to  your 
destination  and  say  that  I am  poor. 

You  see  my  graying  hairs  and  tell-tale  lines 
and  say  that  I am  getting  along — ^but  my  hus- 
band says  I glow,  and  my  children  tell  me  I am 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world. 

You  see  my  husband  and  you  see  a man 
unemployed — but  I know  who  he  is.  He  is  a 
man  who  can  take  a piece  of  wood  and  a nail,  or 
a lathe,  and  make  it  become  something.  He 
touches  inanimate  objects  with  his  hands,  and 
the  magic  in  his  hands  make  the  objects  become 
things  of  beauty. 

You  see  my  children  and  see  only  children.  I 
see  vibrant,  beautiful  people  who  touch  every- 
thing around  them  and  make  the  world  alive.  I 


Liza  Gynan 


see  their  bones  lengthening  and  their  minds 
expanding  and  I see  the  sparks  of  wonder  in 
their  eyes.  I gave  them  life — they  give  it  back 
tenfold. 

You  see  my  bare,  unpolished  wooden  floors 
and  my  couch  with  its  sags  and  stains,  and  you 
say  I have  nothing.  But  I know  how  it  got  that 
way  and  it  is  beautiful  to  me.  I remember  the 
time  we  all  gathered  around  to  tell  each  other 
tales,  and  my  son  laughed  so  hard  he  spilled  his 
juice,  and  by  the  time  we  recovered  ourselves, 
the  stain  would  not  be  removed.  It,  too,  wanted 
to  stay. 

I told  them  countless  times  not  to  jump  on 
that  comer  of  the  couch  to  which  they  are  so 
irresistibly  drawn  as  are  the  migratory  birds  to 
the  north  in  the  spring.  Can't  I allow  them  to  be 
joyful  and  exuberant?  Is  the  couch  a greater 
comfort?  I let  them  jump. 

You  look  at  me  and  say  I have  nothing — but 
I know  it's  not  true.  I know  because  every 
morning,  every  living  creature  in  my  house 
waits — simply  for  my  moment  of  awakening. 

First  the  cats  come  silently  on  soft  black  feet, 
with  wide  soulful  eyes.  Then  the  dog  hesitantly, 
hopefully.  Then  three  impish  faces  full  of  smiles 
and  questions.  Last  my  strong  and  able  hus- 
band— all  to  see  if  I am  ready  to  join  them  and 
celebrate  the  day. 

You  do  not  see  me.  I do  not  hide  myself 
from  you — it  is  you  who  do  not  seek.  If  you 
did — you  would  know. 

I have  everything. 

Janet  Clark 
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Two  poems  by  Gregory  Scott  Weiker 


He.  healer  tree 


Dreams,  time.  it.  Me 

Inside; 

dismal,  worthless  wreckage 
Halting; 

demanding,  open,  grating 
Seldom  do  I let  myself  go 
Shelter  is  in  Me  no  More 
Happiness  is  an  illusion 
a veil  of  bitter  hypocrisy 
An  instantaneous  scream 
delusions  of  child-like  dreams 
A day  where  there  is  no  hurt 
the  pain  a remembered  friend 
Seeing  only  lonely  impotent  degrees 
fashioning  endlessly  within  my  schemes 
you  are  too  cold 
to  feel  my  eyes 
penetrating  your  shield 
of  broken  lowly  lies 
Thinking  I am  there 
and  here  I was  wanton 
They  knew  I realize 
that  no  one  holds 

She  was,  I am.  We  are; 

Tired  of  it  all 

sick  of  these  dreams 
sick  of  time 
sick  of  it 
Sick  of  ME! 


Is  there  any  remorse 

a passage  of  one  time 
to  its  next  existence 
A borderland  madman 
a scream  to  be  new 
crying  inside 
my  self  created  cell 
A messenger  in  trouble 
slowly  getting  older 
bolder 

a sleek  servant's  child 
I am  raw 

gnawed  and  ravaged 
Seeing  Means 

crying  these  chapels 
I cannot  believe 
I am  the  one 
I am  He 

The  Oak  who  heals. 


Kevin  Moakley 
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The  treetops  puff  up  like  a patchwork  quilt 

of  vibrant  oranges,  reds,  yellows,  and  greens 

hovering  above  the  ground 

blanketing  the  earth  with  their  symphony  of 

colors: 

the  final  thrust  of  life 

before  the  barren  brown  of  winter  arrives. 

Terrie  LaManfia 
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